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FITTING and SHOWING 


To show a champion ewe or pen of 
lambs, you must be willing to spend 
some time and hard work preparing 
them for the show. The best show 
entries are those that have been care- 
fully fed and managed from birth. 


The breeding flock should be bred 
early so they will lamb in February to 
assure the selection of large, growthy, 
show prospects. Select your show 
flock as soon as possible so they may 
be given extra care and attention. The 
younger classes, such as the ram lamb, 
ewe lamb and fat lamb classes should 
be selected before weaning. This 
group should be managed separately 
so they will not get crowded away 
from the feed trough as they might in 
a large flock. The dams of these 
lambs should be fed to maintain their 
body weight and a heavy milk flow. 
If your flock is small, separating them 
may not be necessary. Although it 
involves more expense, select a larger 
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number than will actually be shown as 
a safeguard for having your best 
animals ready. 

If you show the dams of your show 
lambs in the mature classes, extra 
care should be given to them. Lambs 
nursing ewes that you intend to show 
should be weaned a little sooner to 
give the mother a better opportunity 
to gain weight and get in show condi- 
tion. 

A good job of blocking or trim- 
ming the wool is important, but the 
experienced judge is familiar with the 
influence it can have upon the ap- 
pearance of a sheep and he will make 
a detailed examination for form and 
finish with his hands. Therefore, good 
feeding and management come first. 

Healthy sheep are a ‘must.’ Para- 
site control is fully as important as 
good feeding. Refer to Cornell Ex- 
tension Bulletin 828 or a veterinarian 
for a discussion of parasite control. 


THE GROWING LAMB 


Feeding 

Lambs should be started on feed 
when they are two or three weeks old. 
Give them free access to feed in a 
creep (a fenced area containing a hay 
rack and grain trough), constructed so 
that lambs may enter but not the 
ewes. Construct the grain trough so 
that lambs are unable to get into it 


and soil the feed. Feed only the 
amount that will be cleaned up readily, 
for musty or stale feed may dull their 
appetites. 

A good concentrate mixture con- 
sists of 20 pounds of cracked corn, 
20 pounds of whole or crushed oats, 
20 pounds of wheat bran, and 10 
pounds of linseed meal. 
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Bright, clean, leafy legume hay 
should be supplied in the hay rack. 
When the lambs are learning to eat, 
it may be necessary to remove the un- 
eaten hay and grain, and give them a 
fresh supply. The feed removed may 
be fed to the older sheep. After they 
learn to eat, feed the lambs only twice 
daily. Nursing lambs three to four 


months of age will consume at least a 
half pound of grain daily. 


Weaning 

Wean lambs when they are four to 
five months of age, or sooner if the 
ewes are not milking heavily. Remove 
the ewes, leaving the lambs in the 
pasture they are accustomed to for the 
first week. After that, the lambs 
should be put on the best pasture. 

Soon after weaning, the buck lambs 
that were saved for breeding purposes 
should be removed from the flock to 
prevent them from breeding the older, 
more mature ewe lambs. 


Docking and Castrating 

Lambs should be docked and castrat- 
ed when they are three days to two 
weeks of age. The operations are more 
successful and the set-back of growth 
less when the lambs are quite young. 
It will save time and labor to do both 
operations at the same time. You may 
prefer, however, to dock the lambs 
when a week old, and castrate the 
rams about a week later. 


A lamb whose dock is too long 
cannot be trimmed to show very well. 
Lambs that have not been docked 
usually sell for less and should not be 
shown. 


Wethers that were not castrated 
properly, carrying one or both testicles, 
sell for less and are disqualified in the 
show. 


A knife, chisel, hatchet, docking 
irons, emasculator, emasculatome, or 
elastrator may be used quite success- 
fully to remove the tails. A clean, 
sharp knife is probably most popular. 
The tail should be docked within one- 
half inch of the body. A longer dock 
is all right for most commercial opera- 
tions, but it will cause the show lamb 
to appear narrow in the rump. If you 
use the knife, tie the tail tightly with 


Figure 1. The lamb’s tail should be 
docked to within one-half inch of its 
body 
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Figure 2. Castrating a lamb. When 
sold for slaughter, wethers bring a 
higher price than ram lambs 


binder twine prior to docking to pre- 
vent loss of blood. This extra pre- 
caution is recommended especially for 
older lambs. The twine must be re- 
moved within two hours after the 
operation or a very sore, slow-healing 
wound will result. It is generally 
thought that there is more bleeding if 
the tails are not tied entirely tight than 
when not tied at all. 

A sharp knife is probably the most 
popular tool for castration. The lower 
one-third of the scrotum is cut off 
after which the testicles are pulled 
out one at a time. Western sheepmen 
use their teeth to remove them. Others 
use their fingers or a pair of pliers. 
The use of emasculatomes is a blood- 
less operation and is especially useful 
during hot weather when flies are in 
season. The elastrator may be used for 
castrating or docking lambs, but it 
should not be used during fly season. 


When castrating and docking are to 
be done, the pens should be freshly 
bedded with clean straw to aid in 
comfort and prevent infection. To 
simplify handling, the lambs may be 
crowded into a corner with a hurdle 
and then placed with the ewes after 
the operation. 


Selecting the Prospective Fat Lamb 


Lambs selected for the fat classes 
must be good representatives of the 
mutton type. Early spring lambs are 
essential, those born in February are 
preferred. Wether lambs are more 
desirable than ewe lambs. The show 
wether may be a crossbred or a pure- 
bred that shows distinctiveness in 
quality and style. The lamb should 
be thrifty and vigorous because it 
must consume large quantities of feed 
to put on a high degree of finish. 
Lambs that have been on pastures in- 
fested with parasites usually are not 
thrifty. 

The lamb should be deep and wide 
with uniform width from front to 
rear, a wide loin, broad and level 
rump, a straight underline with depth 
and width of chest and full flanks. 
The hind quarters should be heavily 
muscled with ample depth and full- 
ness. It should have a short neck and 
smooth shoulder. The legs should be 
straight, with strong pasterns and toes 
that are reasonably close together and 
point directly forward. A uniform, 
dense fleece of high quality is desired. 

The lamb should show every indica- 
tion of being heavily muscled, a good 
feeder and capable of putting on a 
high finish. 
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Selecting the Mutton Type Ewe Lamb 

Breed type and character are very 
important in the breeding classes. The 
most desirable lambs are those that 
conform closely to the ideal of the 
breed and are well-grown and vigor- 
ous. They should adhere closely to 


the mutton type as previously described 
and be covered with a dense fleece of 
desirable quality. Breeding lambs 
should be distinctive in their breed 
type, especially about their head, ears, 
feet and legs. The breeding lamb 
should be a purebred. 


FINISHING 


Wether Lambs 

The length of time required for 
your lambs to reach a prime condition 
will depend upon their condition when 
weaned. If your lambs are in good 
growing condition, they are usually 
placed on a finishing ration from six 
to eight weeks before the early shows. 
The wether lambs should be separated 
from the ewe lambs at this time, for 
they must be carrying more finish than 
the ewe lambs. 

In order for your lambs to reach 
show condition, they must eat more 
grain and less roughage. Always feed 
some legume hay but adjust it to the 
progress of your fattening lambs. 
They should also have access to some 
pasture during the late evening or 
night. This will help cool them and 
increase their appetite. Make sure they 
get plenty of exercise for it will con- 
tribute to firmness of finish and stimu- 
late thrift and appetite. 

The change from the pasture ration 
to the finishing ration should be made 
gradually. Add a handful or two at a 
time until completely changed over. 
Increase the amount of grain gradually 
also. If a lamb is overfed, it is diffi- 
cult to get back on feed. A 65 pound 
lamb on full feed with limited rough- 
age and pasture will consume about 


one and a half to two pounds of grain 
per day. Provide all the feed they will 
clean up in 20 to 30 minutes, twice 
daily. 

Opinions differ on the best grain 
ration for finishing lambs. Most 
shepherds use the cereal grains plus a 
protein supplement. A simple com- 
bination which has been used success- 
fully is: corn or barley 50 pounds, 
oats 20 pounds, bran 20 pounds, and 
linseed oil meal 10 pounds. This may 
be altered somewhat to meet the par- 
ticular needs of your lambs. More 
corn or barley may be added if your 
lambs need more finish. If holding 
your lambs for a late show, you may 
increase the oats and bran, and reduce 
the corn. The grain should be rather 
coarsley ground to increase consump- 
tion. 

Two or three handfuls of soaked 
beet pulp may be fed during hot 
weather to help keep the lambs cool 
and stimulate their appetites. 


Ewe Lambs 

The growth and development of 
the breeding animal is more impor- 
tant than the amount of finish it may 
have. However, the finish carried is 
usually interpreted as the fleshing 
ability of the animal. Size is very 
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desirable to those breeds in which it 
is considered an important breed 
characteristic. Breed character, growth, 
development, smoothness, soundness, 
and quality of fleece are emphasized 
more than finish in breeding flock. 
Somewhat less fattening feeds 
should be given to the breeding flock. 
The same ingredients that were in the 
fat lamb ration may be used with the 
amount of grains changed somewhat. 


Figure 3. Long toes give the ap- 
pearance of crooked legs and weak 
pasterns 


All classes of livestock stand and 
move better when their feet are well 
trimmed. 
Strong legs and pasterns are especially 
important in the breeding classes. 


Sheep are no exception. 


Trim the feet about six or eight 
weeks before the show so they may 
heal properly if you trim too much. 

Pruning shears are ideal for trim- 
ming the feet. Set the sheep on its 
rump and rest it against your legs. By 
reaching around from the back, you 
will have access to all four feet. 


TRIMMING 


The following ration may be used 
when on limited pasture and legume 
hay: 50 pounds whole oats, 20 pounds 
ground corn or barley, 20 pounds 
wheat bran, 10 pounds linseed oil 
meal. A 65 pound ewe lamb may be 
fed from 14 to 2 pounds of grain per 
day. 

Plenty of exercise is important in 
developing a firm finish and provid- 
ing a keen appetite. 


THE FEET 


Figure 4. Cut off the end of the toe 
first 


Figure 5. Separate the folding por- 
tion of the hoof and cut away the 
outside half of each toe so that it 
is nearly level with the sole. 
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Figure 6. The same lamb after the 
feet are trimmed. Note the straight 
legs and pasterns 


THINGS TO CONSIDER BEFORE TRIMMING 


Although all sheep are trimmed in 
much the same way, no two are trim- 
med exactly alike. Each should be 
examined carefully before any wool 
is cut to determine how it should be 
trimmed. The fleece of each sheep is 
trimmed or ‘tailor made” according 
to its body conformation. 


The fleece of fat lambs is trimmed 
to one-half inch or less in length to 
emphasize their finish. It must be 
trimmed especially close between the 
rear legs, at the flank, and around the 
forearm. 


In the breeding classes, the head 
and ears require special trimming to 


Figure 7. Market lambs are trimmed 
very short all over to emphasize 
their width, depth, and firmness of 
finish 


resemble the ideal of the breed. Study 
pictures of outstanding sheep of the 
breed you own and know what is 
desired before cutting any wool. 


Sheep often accumulate dung locks 
in the area of the twist. Cutting these 
off usually leaves a hollow place where 
fullness is essential. Wash these locks 
with warm water and a mild soap and 
allow them to dry before any trimming 
is done. 


If your sheep are exceptionally 
dirty, you may wash them all over 
with warm water and soap. If washing 
is necessary, it must be done at least 
two to three months before the show, 
or the fleece will lack yolk and char- 
acter. After washing, blanket the 
sheep or place them in a clean, sunny 
lot to dry. The fleece can usually be 
cleaned sufficiently by using a brush 
and warm water with a little sheep 
dip and soap added. 


When to Begin Trimming 

The time to begin trimming depends 
on the date of the show, and on 
whether lambs or older sheep are to 
be shown. The length, density and 
condition of fleece should also be con- 
sidered for older sheep. 


Most shepherds shear their year- 
lings and older sheep in late fall or 
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Figure 8. The fleece of ewe lambs 
is trimmed to about one and one- 
half inches in length 

early spring, depending on the severity 
of the weather. About six months 
growth of new wool is most desirable. 
Some shepherds “stubble shear’ or 
leave about one-half inch of wool on 
their show prospects when shearing 
their breeding flock in late spring. 
This is not desirable for all new wool 
shows more “bloom.” 

Fat lambs and breeding lambs 
usually do not have enough wool to 
be trimmed before weaning. After 
weaning, generally in July, bring your 
lambs to the barn for extra feeding 
and care. The wether and ewe lambs 
should be ‘backed down” to the skin 
to keep them cool and help them 
make faster gains in weight. About 
three weeks after the lambs have been 
“backed down,” they should be trim- 
med all over as shown in the pro- 
cedure for trimming. 

Most shepherds trim their show 
flock three times before taking them 
to the show. They are given a final 
“touching up” at the show. 


Blanketing 
After the fleece has been trimmed 
and cleaned the sheep should be 


blanketed until time for the show. 
This will aid in securing a clean, dense 
and compact fleece. The blanket is 
removed only for additional trimming 
unless the weather is hot and damp. 
Then it may be necessary to remove 
the blanket to prevent sweating that 
will discolor the fleece. 

Blankets can be purchased from 
livestock equipment houses or you can 
make them from heavy feed sack 
material, not burlap. Cut a hole in the 
corner of the sack so that is fits the 
neck properly and allows the sack to 
cover the breast. Fasten the blanket 


to the rear legs with a strap made 
from the cloth. Be sure the neck-hole 
is cut to the proper size to prevent 
cutting a crease in the fleece. 


Using the Shears 

Closing the shears properly takes 
practice, but must be mastered before 
a lamb can be trimmed smoothly. 

The proper method is to hold the 
blade handle stationary in the palm 
of your hand, and close the blades by 
closing the fingers. This permits the 
cut to be even. 

As you trim, move the shears away 
from you. The lower blade will ride 


Figure 9. Practice using the shears 
on a sheep that is not a show 
prospect 
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Figure 10. The brush is used to 
break up the fleece and straighten 
the fibers 

on the fleece and enable you to get a 
full cut. 

When the shears are not in use the 
blades should be placed in a leather 
slip or bound together with twine. 
Aimless opening and closing of the 
shears will nick the blades. Before 
storing the shears, oil them to prevent 
rusting. 

Using the Brush and Comb 

The brush and comb are used to 
break up the fleece and straighten out 
the fibers. Fill a bucket with warm 
water and add enough household soap 
powder to make a rich lather. Then, 
add three to four tablespoons of a 
coal tar base sheep dip that can be 
purchased from a livestock equipment 
company. Dip your brush in the suds 
and dampen the fleece. Brush the 
fleece briskly to straighten out the 
fibers. Use the comb while the fleece 
is damp on rough or dirty fleece that 
is hard to break up. 


Using the Wool Card 

The wool card is used to straighten 
the fibers prior to trimming. It is 
engaged in the wool with a gentle 
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Figure 11. The curry comb may be 
used to break up rough, dirty fleece 


slapping motion of the wrist and 
removed by breaking it back over the 
outside edge in a revolving motion. 
Never try to use it as a curry comb. 


When your cards become filled with 
wool do not try to clean them by 
pulling one against the other. A 
discarded table fork with the prongs 
bent over a half inch can be used as a 
rake. 


Figure 12. The wool card is used to 
straighten the fibers before trim- 
ming. Excessive use will split the 
fibers and comb out the crimp 
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Excessive use of the card will split 
the fibers and comb out the crimp. 

It may not be necessary to use the 
card when blocking the sheep the first 
time. You may use the Number 1 
card when going over the animal the 
second time. Use the Number 3 card 
sparingly when putting the finishing 
touches on your lamb. 

A damp flannel cloth can be used 
when finishing your lamb. It serves 
the same purpose as a brush or card 
in breaking up and cleaning the fleece. 


Sharpening the Shears 

The proper equipment and its use 
is most essential in preparing a sheep 
for the show ring. Good shears may 
be secured from reputable livestock 
equipment companies. 


Before attempting to trim a lamb, 
be sure the shears are sharp. A good 
method of sharpening is to use an oil 
stone encased in wood. You may then 


Figure 13. The shears must be sharp 
to prevent nicking 


wedge it down to a table or bench to 
use it most advantageously. 


Press the shears part closed and 
move the blade against the stone in a 
back and forth motion. Start with 
the point and end the forward stroke 
on the heel of the blade. Reverse for 
the back movement. Hold the blade 
at the same angle at all times. 


Figure 14. Equipment used in blocking and trimming sheep for the show 
ring: electric shears, hand shears, oil stone, bent table fork, pruning shears, 
bucket, number 3 card, number 1 card, flannel cloth, curry comb and brush 
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PROCEDURE IN TRIMMING 


Figure 15. This yearling Hampshire 
ewe is shown before any trimming 
was done. Examine the animal care- 
fully to determine what ‘“'‘tailor- 
made" uniform it needs 


Figure 16. When ‘backing down" 
for the first time, electric shears save 
much time and hard work. Start on 
top of the rump and make two or 
three cuts down the middle of the 
back, stopping on top of the 
shoulders 


Figure 17. Move the shears out- 
ward to cut down the remaining 
fleece on the back 


Figure 18. When hand shears are 
used, dampen the wool on the back 
and break up the fleece with the 
brush and then the curry comb. 
Start cutting at the end of the rump 
and move forward to the top of the 
shoulder 
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Figure 19. Go over the fleece 
several times to cut it down to the 
proper length. Cut the back to one- 
half inch or less on fat lambs, three- 
fourths to one inch on ewe lambs, 
and one inch on older sheep 


Figure 20. Dampen and break up 
the fleece on the sides. Start trim- 
ming the left side just above the 
point of the shoulder and move 
downward. Do not start on the out- 
side edge of the back, but down 
several inches. Trim the sides smooth 
and rounding. Stop trimming the 
left side just where it begins to 
break over the side of the rear leg. 
To trim the right side move to the 
rear of the animal and trim forward 


Figure 21. Your sheep should look 
like this when viewed from the rear 
after the back and sides are cut 
down. Note that the edge of the 
back and sides are left untouched 


Figure 22. Trim under the dock and 
move down the back of the legs. 
Leave an untrimmed edge between 
the back and side of the leg 
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Figure 23. Blend the back and sides 
together by trimming the edge. Then 
trim the edge between the side and 
rear part of the leg. Blend these 
parts together smoothly to empha- 
size width, depth and thickness. It 
may be necessary to trim a little 
wool from the inside of the legs to 
create more width 


Figure 24. Grasp the chin and pull 
it up slightly to trim the throat and 
neck 


Figure 25. Be sure you know the 
characteristics of your breed before 
trimming the head. Be especially 
careful when trimming the top of 
the head. A wrong cut can ruin the 
entire appearance of the animal 


Figure 26. Trim the cheeks and side 
of the neck as far as the trimming 
stand 
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Figure 27. Remove the sheep from 
the stand and trim the front of the 
breast. Start where trimming was 
left off and move downward 


Figure 28. Trim the forearms and 
blend the breast and_ shoulders 
together 


Figure 29. Trim the back of the 
neck, blending the head, neck and 
shoulders together 


Figure 30. The same ewe after the 
first trimming. She should be trim- 
med two more times at home and 
have a final ‘touching at the 
fair 
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SHOWING SHEEP 


Handle your sheep by grasping a 
small handful of wool under the chin 
with your left hand. You will have 
better control of your sheep if you 
hold its head high. When moving 
your sheep, place your left hand under 
its chin and your right hand on its 
dock. 

Training your sheep to show proper- 
ly will not happen within a couple of 
days. Use every opportunity during 
the trimming process to stand your 
animal with its feet set squarely, its 
head up, its back well supported, and 
looking natural. Do not let your 
sheep become a pet for it will then 
relax in the show ring and feel soft 
and flabby to the judge. A sheep that 
is just a little nervous will feel more 
firm in finish and stand with its back 
more strongly supported. If your 
sheep tends to relax and become low 
in the back, train it to respond to 
pressure exerted when you push back- 
ward on its nose or brisket. It should 
not be necessary for you to poke the 
sheep on the belly. 

Have your sheep ready when the 
class is called. It is annoying to the 


Figure 31. Keep your lamb set up 
squarely at all times 


Figure 32. To move your lamb up a 
place, back out and come into the 
new position from the rear 


judge and other exhibitors if you 
persist in coming into the ring late. 


When showing your sheep, take a 
position to the left front and set it 
up squarely. In a crowded ring, it 
may be necessary to take a position 
directly in front holding the sheep by 
the chin. Never have the right hand 
resting on the back or rump. It should 
be free to keep the sheep set up 
properly. Give the judge every op- 
portunity to see your animal at its 
best. When he steps in front of your 
entry, move to the side to present the 
best front view. Do not ‘‘over show” 
or attempt to attract attention by mov- 
ing from one side of the sheep to the 
other. 

A good showman watches the judge 
enough of the time to follow his 
orders promptly and also keeps his 
animal under control and _ posed 


properly. 
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Figure 33. Keep the lamb between 
yourself and the judge so he may 
see it at all times 


If the judge requests that you move 
your sheep up a place, back out and 
come into the new position from the 
rear. When lining up side by side, 
do not leave enough space above you 
for another sheep or get close and 
crowd the next exhibitor. 


The judge may ask you to line up 
across the ring. Keep the lamb be- 
tween yourself and the judge so he 
may see it at all times. Show your 
sheep every minute you are in the 
ring. Always be courteous to the 
judge and other exhibitors. 
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